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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS' 

When the Archaeological Institute of America was 
founded in 1876, it included in its plans the "study of 
the aboriginal life of the American continent". The 
publication in recent years of the periodical called Art 
and Archaeology brings home to its readers the value 
and the interest of the general subject of anthropology. 
This interest has been developing rapidly in this coun- 
try. At least twenty-eight of our Colleges and Univer- 
sities have introduced the subject since 1900; forty- 
seven or more of these institutions are teaching some 
phase of it. A special department of anthropology 
exists at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Chicago, and California Universities, and at Phillips 
Academy. In the other institutions it is allied with 
sociology (15 cases), with geology (6), biology (4), and, 
in diminishing degree, with history, classical archaeol- 
ogy, psychology, modern languages, education, and 
philosophy. 

I do not know when Harvard or Yale introduced the 
subject; but Arnold Guyot, who had delivered a course 
of lectures on Earth and Man at the Lowell Institute in 
1 849, was called to the chair of physical geography and 
geology at Princeton in 1854 (or 1855), where he insti- 
tuted a course that became popular, entitled Earth and 
Man. In 1876 a considerable stir was created in 
religious circles, when at the opening of The Johns 
Hopkins University the famous biologist Huxley, the 
author of Man's Place in Nature, made the principal 
address, on invitation of President Gilman. Of 
especial interest to me is the fact that, in 1881, at the 
request of President Gilman, Herbert Adams interrupted 
our undergraduate work in modern history in order 
to spend part of the term in the study of the Stone Age 
men. This was the year in which the Archaeological 
Institute of America employed the distinguished 
archaeologist, Bandelier, to investigate some of the most 
important monuments in Mexico. In this same year 
the English anthropologist Tylor, who had previously 
visited Cuba and Mexico, published his Anthropology. 
The rapid growth of this subject since 1900 is indicated 
in the bibliography of H. F. Osborn's Men of The Old 
Stone Age (1915), where 81 titles of books published 
before 1900 are listed, over against 198 that are of later 
date. 

Pre-Homeric Greece seems a particularly fresh dis- 
covery to those of us who remember the early days of 
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Schliemann's excavations. They brought classical 
archaeology in close touch with men of the Stone Age, 
for there is no question that the wonderful Aegean 
civilization arose from the stage of Stone Age culture. 
In the field of history it is still a question how far classi- 
cal scholars are willing to accept the aid of anthropology, 
in the solving of the problems of race, religion, and 
literature. The anthropologist has the advantage of a 
vast store of new material; but his riches are apt to 
make him somewhat hasty in judgment. But, where 
direct evidence is lacking, it is at least illuminating to 
study analogous cases, whether ancient or modern. As 
Sir John Lubbock says, 

a knowledge of modern savages and their modes of life 
enables us more accurately to picture and more vividly 
to conceive the manners and customs of our ancestors 
in bygone ages. 

The historian, of course, makes the most of the relation- 
ships of the Indo-European languages. Holm, for 
example, discusses various phases of these relationships 
and gives a picture of the combined pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages of civilization, when the Hellenes made 
their first appearance in the Greek peninsula. In the 
light of anthropological research subsequent to Holm's 
history, his account could be made much more concrete 
and interesting. This applies also to Eduard Meyer's 
discussion of anthropology, to which he devoted eleven 
or twelve pages in the first volume of his Geschichte des 
Alterthums ( 1 883 ) . The primitive life of man may seem 
to us devoid of historical interest, and yet it is far from 
presenting a dead level. Professor H. F. Osborn says 
of the Cro-Magnons (Men of The Old Stone Age 502): 
the emergence of such a mind from the mode of life of 
the Old Stone Age is one of the greatest mysteries of 
psychol ogy and history. 

Ratzel, in his History of Mankind 3.156, says: 
We are liable to overestimate the effect of the metals in 
promoting culture. Peru and Mexico show how much 
was possible with a limited use of bronze and copper, 
and a total ignorance of iron. We undervalue the 
implements of stone, bone, wood, which preceded the 
iron, because we now see them only in the hands of poor 
and degraded natural races. 

A little later he says: 
The Iliad is the poem of an age which had not much 
iron, and the Babylonian kings wrote their cuneiform 
inscriptions on soft clay with wooden s tyles. 

The student of Greek origins is better able to understand 
questions of the mentality of the race, or races, that 
developed the Indo-European languages, when he has a 
vision of the men of the prehistoric Stone Ages. Geol- 
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ogy and the prehistoric archaeology of Europe show that, 
in the course of ages, periods of glaciation were followed 
by long intervals of mild climate, that certain animals, 
like the wooly rhinoceros and the mammoth, became 
extinct; that likewise the type of the Heidelberg man, 
whose jaw indicates a limited speech capacity, was suc- 
ceeded by the Neanderthal race, and that again by the 
Cro-Magnons, the most intellectual of the men of the 
Old Stone Age. In their time Europe was indeed a 
happy hunting ground. Perhaps at no other time in 
the history of man was there anywhere such a congrega- 
tion of animals as the collection of animals which the 
Cro-Magnons chased, and of which they have left 
such wonderfully life-like pictures, made with the aid of 
crude lamps in the dark recesses of caves in Southern 
France and on the slopes of the Pyrenees. When the 
student, with this vision, turns his attention to the 
Neolithic age, he is better able to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the appearance in Europe of men who polished 
their stone implements instead of merely flaking or 
chipping them. To this Neolithic age are ascribed the 
erection of megalithic monuments, evidence of which 
extends from Stonehenge in England to Indonesia. 
That a megalithic culture was engrafted on a cruder 
civilization on the East Indian islands has been shown 
in a recent book by Mr. W. J. Perry, entitled The 
Megalithic Culture of Indonesia. This wide-spread 
evidence of the life of men that polished their stone 
implements, and built dolmens, cromlechs, menhirs, etc., 
harmonises remarkably with the spread of the Aryan 
laiguages. As to the place of origin of these races, 
Dr. H. F. Osborn says (489): 

From the earliest Palaeolithic to Neolithic times it does 
not appear that western Europe was ever a centre of 
human evolution in the sense that it gave rise to a 
single new species of man. The main racial evolution 
and the earlier and later branches of the human family 
were established in the east and successively found their 
way westward. 

If this statement is true of the Old Stone Age period, 
it seems highly probable that it is true of the Neolithic 
period, although some scholars believe that the races 
with light skins, blond hair, and light eyes originated in 
the Northern parts of Europe. The climate of Asia is 
certainly varied enough to account for light as well as 
dark races. It is obvious that the solution of this 
problem lies back of the Neolithic age, the age of the 
Aryan languages. When we have thus obtained a 
vision of ages lying back of Homer, back of the Aegean 
civilization, even back of the period of the development 
of the Aryan languages, and realize that in those remote 
ages there took placa great events and great changes in 
the life of man, that inventions worthy of an historic 
record were made, inventions of primitive geniuses, the 
knowledge of which spread over vast areas, perhaps as 
rapidly as the Baptist minister's invention of the Jin- 
riki-sha has spread through the East, and, finally, when 
we take into consideration the almost universal cultiva- 
tion of songs and legends among primitive peoples, we 
need not hesitate in granting the existence of a consider- 



ably developed literature long before the ballads that 
led up to the composition of the Iliad. The clear reali- 
zation of a pre-Homeric literature is usually obscured in 
the inevitable discussion of the existing literary and 
monumental evidence. The masterly utilization of 
such evidence by Robert, in his Oedipus, does, indeed, 
make us feel that we have been carried back to the time 
and the very place where the Oedipus myth originated. 
But the songs of primitive peoples are far from being 
confined to myths. The wealth and the variety of 
primitive songs are revealed in an astonishing degree by 
Karl Bucher in his Arbeit und Rhythmus. He shows 
how lyric poetry and epic poetry exist side by side 
together with dramatic elements. The evidence he 
brings of the importance of women in the development 
and tradition of song throws an interesting light on 
Sappho, Corinna, Myrtis, and other Greek poetesses. 
We may note in this connection the predominance 
among the Greeks of string and wood wind instruments 
over instruments of percussion, for music was an impor- 
tant factor in the development of Greek literature. 
Tomtoms, cymbals, sistrams, etc., belong to primitive 
forms of music. The frequent use of trumpets, horns, 
and percussive instruments by the Jews seems to show 
that their music was not dominated by the descendants 
of Jabal, "the father of all such as handle the harp and 
pipe". Bucher cites an interesting example of the per- 
sistence of tradition in the case of the well song in Num- 
bers 21.17: 

Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it; the well which the 
princes digged, which the nobles of the people delved 
with their sceptre and with their staves. 

This song, says Bucher, is still sung in Palestine at the 
drawing of water. Such examples of tradition show 
that the rise of epic poetry could not have caused popu- 
lar songs to be forgotten, any more than the develop- 
ment of tragedy put an end to the dithyramb. Besides, 
the stock of old songs, and the recurrence of occasions 
for song would be an ever-present incentive to compose 
new ones. When Archilochus suddenly emerges at the 
beginning of the Greek lyric period and establishes a 
reputation that places him alongside of Homer, we may 
be sure that the poetry of which he was master was not 
a sudden creation. The ancients were well aware that 
there had been poets of distinction before Homer and 
supplied names like Eumolpus and Musaeus. Seymour, 
in Life in the Homeric Age, makes too sweeping a state- 
ment when he says, "For many generations in Hellas 
all literary impulses turned to Epic poetry". Greek 
writers did, indeed, confine themselves, as a rule, to one 
department of literature, and yet the tragic poet 
Aeschylus wrote also elegies and epigrams; Sophocles 
wrote elegies and paeans. 

In the case of the Greek drama the anthropologists 
may fail to explain the origin of Greek tragedy, espec- 
ially when they ran counter to the statements in Aris- 
totle's Poetics; but when they bring to our attention 
the dances and the use of masks in religious ceremonies 
that have been witnessed and described in modern 
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times, or if we have had the good fortune to witness simi- 
lar performances ourselves, we gain a livelier conception 
of the Greek drama and a keener appreciation of the use 
of the chorus and the mask by the ancient Greeks. 

Anthropology, with its comparative method, is 
peculiarly valuable in making the details of Greek life at 
least more intelligible. Helbig, in Das Homerische 
Epos 329, refrains from discussing whence and where 
iron was introduced among the Greeks, as he would be 
unable to limit his investigation to the Greek people; 
and yet, the Hallstatt cemetery in Upper Austria as well 
as the 20,000 or more tumuli in Bosnia show the transi- 
tion from bronze to iron, from 900 to 500 B. C, which 
furnishes a concrete basis for a study of this subject in 
Homer; however, it remains to be seen whether Ridge- 
way's conclusions, in his Early Age of Greece, will win 
general consent. The archaeological revelations of the 
Aegean culture combined with anthropological studies 
have shown that the Homeric epics must be used with 
caution as a source for the life of the Greece of Agamem- 
non. It may be due to the intention of these epics to 
picture events of a remote past that the staple diet of 
the Greek heroes is bread and roasted meat, although 
certain passages show that they were acquainted with 
boiled meat as well as with beans and peas. Agricul- 
ture certainly must have been practised in Greece a 
thousand years or more before the supposed date of the 
Trojan War. One change of custom from Homeric to 
later times is commonly mentioned without illuminating 
comment. I refer to the custom of the Greek heroes 
sitting on chairs at their meals, whereas later they 
reclined on couches. The use of chairs in ancient Crete, 
Egypt, and China, and their occurrence even among the 
people of West India and other savages stand in striking 
contrast to the continuous use of the Persian divan, or 
merely of mats spread on the floor, as in Japan. The 
introduction of the dining couch in Greece clearly 
marks the introduction of oriental luxury. The 
Romans went through the same change, and so did the 
Jews of Palestine. In Genesis 27.19, Judges 19.6, 
1 Sam. 20.5, 24, 1 Kings 13.20, we read that the Jews 
sat at table, whereas numerous passages show that the 
custom of reclining at meals became common in later 
times. Perhaps the introduction of this form of luxury 
is referred to in Amos 6.4, a passage that appears like a 
description of a Greek banquet with its couches, its 
songs accompanied by the harp, its bowls of wine, and 
its fragrant ointments. 

With these examples chosen somewhat at random I 
have tried to illustrate the advantage of employing the 
anthropological method of comparison. 

The rise of anthropology in modern times is dated 
from the publication in 1597 of a Portuguese sailor's 
account of an animal resembling the chimpanzee. The 
attention thus called to anthropoid apes aroused both 
satire and the serious study of comparative anatomy. 
But it was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that discoveries in Germany verified the antici- 
pations of the Greeks of a Stone Age. The anthropologi- 



cal literature of the Greeks is not only regarded by 
modern anthropologists as their earliest literature; but 
is treated with respect. H. F. Osborn, in his Men Of 
The Old Stone Age (1915), begins his Introduction with 
these words; 

The anticipation of nature by Lucretius in his philoso- 
phical poem, De Rerum Natura, accords in a broad and 
remarkable way with our present knowledge of man. 

Then, quoting some fifty selected lines of Lucretius, 
he summarizes these as follows: 

This is a picture of many phases in the life of primitive 
man: his powerful frame, his ignorance of agriculture, 
his dependence on the fruits and animal products of the 
earth, his discovery of fire and of clothing, his chase of 
wild beasts with clubs and missile stones, his repair to 
caverns, his contests with the lion and the boar, his 
invention of rude huts and dwellings, the softening of 
his nature through the sweet influence of family life and 
of children, all these are veritable stages in our pre- 
historic development. 

The classical student constantly meets passages in 
Greek and Latin writers from Homer down that tell of 
or discuss some phase of man's natural history. In the 
Iliad we read of mountain-dwelling savages, of Aethio- 
pians, Pygmies, Hippemolgi, and Amazons; the 
Odyssey indicates the scope of the poet's information in 
giving us the type of the Greek traveller, 'the man who 
wandered far and wide, and many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt'. Here we 
can see in the story of the Cyclops that there was some 
knowledge of cannibals as well as of cave-dwellers, 
savages who, ignorant of agriculture, subsisted on milk 
and the flesh of animals. However, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are remarkably free from what has been called 
"ye beastly devices of ye heathen". Andrew Lang, in 
his lecture on Homer and Anthropology, says: 
Though he is by far the most ancient Greek author 
extant, it is in all the literature which follows after him 
that we find most survivals of the barbarian and the 
savage. 

Mr. G. G. A. Murray substantiates this latter statement 
by showing that the epic tradition outside of Homer 
represents "the primitive pre-Hellenic habits of thought 
more faithfully". This is especially true of Hesiod 
and the Hesiodic literature. And it was Hesiod who 
furnished a stimulus for the investigation of man's his- 
tory, in describing the ages that succeeded each other in 
decadent order, beginning with the golden age, when 
men lived like gods free from care and sickness, and 
when their time to die arrived merely fell asleep. 
Then followed the ages of silver and of bronze, then an 
age of heroes, and last of all and worst of all the present 
age of iron. The Ionic philosophers, on the other hand, 
conceived an evolution of the human race from primeval 
germs. This has been set forth from the biological 
standpoint by Professor H. F. Osborn in his book 
entitled From the Greeks to Darwin. As Greek colon- 
ists, traders, and travellers came into contact with 
numerous barbarous races as well as with orientals of 
various degrees of civilization, comparison and the 
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development of an anthropological literature were 
natural results. Herodotus already displays a com- 
mendable scientific attitude in his discussions of the 
manners and the customs of different peoples. Mr. 
J. L. Myers, in a lecture, calls him the father of anthro- 
pology no less than the father of history. He says: 

Herodotus gives us for the first time a reasoned scheme 
of ethnological criteria; and it marks an advance on 
that of Aeschylus and an important modification of it. 
. . . So far as an ordered scheme of anthropological 
thought is concerned Herodotus is little, if at all, behind 
the best thought of our own days. 

In a recent article, which appeared in Hermes 47, 
Karl Reinhardt presents an interesting argument to 
show that Democritus was the author of a systematic 
treatise on the evolution of the human race, which, he 
thinks, became the ancient authority on this topic, and 
was used not only by Epicurus, the source of Lucretius, 
but also by Hecataeus, the source of Diodorus, and by 
others. Each investigator is inclined to confer the 
prize of leadership on the author in whom he happens to 
be interested; but it is a little surprising to read in 
Miss Jane Harrison's Ancient Art and Ritual, 85, that 
Plutarch was the first anthropologist. In the light of 
Franz Boas's definition of anthropology (American 
Anthropologist, New Series 21 [1919]), "The scientific 
aim of anthropology is the reconstruction of the history 
of mankind as a whole", we must recognize the Greeks 
as anthropologists in a much wider sense than that in 
which I have been considering them, for the controlling 
interest in their philosophy, history, and art was cen- 
tered in the physical and moral constitution of man. 
And it is a modern anthropologist who says, "The last 
word in anthopology is: Know thyself", quoting the 
Delphic inscription. 

Greek scholars naturally glory in the originality of 
the Greeks; but to determine the nature of this 
originality and prove it is not so easy. Victor Hehn, in 
his Culturpflanzen und Hausthiere, v, was probably 
not thinking of their originality when he adopted as his 
motto this sentence, by Schelling: 
Was ist Europa als der fur sich unfruchtbarer Stamm, 
dem alles vom Orient her eingepfropft und erst dadurch 
veredelt werden musste? 

This motto is of course tempting to a student of oriental 
influence; but considerations such as I have essayed to 
bring before you, with the outstanding fact of the poten- 
tial characteristics of the language of the Greeks, an 
unquestioned index of the intellectual alertness of the 
people, show us that the Greek race was not a wild tree 
that had to wait for grafting in order to bear fruit. The 
marked individuality of the Greeks is perhaps shown no- 
where so distinctly as in their art. It is, however, anthro- 
pology that ought to have the last word on the question 
of originality. Marett, in his Anthropology, says : 
To break through custom by the sheer force of reflection 
and so to make rational progress possible was the intel- 
lectual feat of one people, the ancient Greeks ; and it is 
at least highly doubtful if, without their leadership, a 
progressive civilization would have existed today. 

Goucher College, Herman Louis Ebeling. 

Baltimore. 
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Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums. By 
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Press (1918). Pp. x + 236. $7.50. 
In 1910 an article entitled Kleophrades appeared in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, bearing the signature 
of J. D. Beazley, who up to that time was known only 
for an article on vases that had been recently acquired 
by the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. This article on 
Kleophrades at first did not receive among scholars in 
America the attention that its clean-cut, well-arranged 
matter demanded. In those days, students of vases 
thought that the whole art of attributing vases to their 
masters, and of identifying new painters was in the 
hands of a small group of Germans — Hartwig, Furt- 
wangler, and Hauser. Hartwig's book, Die Griechi- 
schen Meisterschalen der Strengen Rotfigurigen Stils, 
remained the standard work of this kind; Furtwangler's 
identifications of the Niobid, Penthesilea, and Talos 
painters were everywhere regarded as showing extra- 
ordinary acuteness of perception. Therefore only a 
small number, a chosen few (this reviewer, a young 
graduate student at the time, cannot lay claim to being 
one), realized that, in the appearance of Mr. Beazley 's 
paper, a new sun was rising in this practically unex- 
plored country. 

In the following year (1911), another article by Mr. 
Beazley, this time called The Master of the Berlin 
Amphora, appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies ; 
and it at once became evident that the field of attribu- 
tion of unsigned vases to the ateliers of their makers 
had been merely scratched on the surface. In the 
years that followed, one article by Mr. Beazley succeeded 
another, usually in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
although papers from his pen have also been published 
in the Annual of the British School at Athens, the 
Romische Mittheilungen of the German Archaeological 
Institute at Rome, and the American Journal of Archae- 
ology. All of these papers deal with the attribution of 
groups of unsigned red-figured vases to different 
artists, whose names are usually unknown, but who are 
called by such titles as The Achilles Painter, from the 
subject of his principal work, or The Master of the 
Berlin Amphora, from the museum or collection where 
his best and most representative piece is shown. 

In the autumn of 1914, Mr. Beazley visited America. 
Up to that time, he had had no first hand knowledge of 
the American museums. The two gentlemen to whom 
his book is dedicated, Mr. Warren and Mr. Marshall, 
had shown him specimens acquired by them for 
American museums before they left their hands; and 
other details, photographs, etc., he acquired from cura- 
tors and professors in this country. But he had never 
seen the collections in their entirety. He came, saw, 
and was conquered by the size and the excellence of the 
collections in the museums and Universities n the 
United States, particularly, of course, in New York and 



